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SUMMER TOURING IN THE HOLY LAND. 

By Dean A. Walker, M. A., 

SjTian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 

The ordinary tourist, travelling as a member of a Cook or 
Gaze party, lands at Jaffa, has a day or two at Jerusalem, is 
then mounted, for better or for worse, for a week's trip 
through the middle country to Damascus, has a day or two 
here, and perhaps makes a detour of a day or two to Ba'lbec 
on his way to Beirut, where he takes the steamer for the 
return voyage. He has seen Palestine and Syria in two 
weeks, at an expense of one, or perhaps two English pounds 
a day. Even at this price, he is to be congratulated above 
those that cannot visit the Holy Land at all. For to see 
Jerusalem, Nablous, Tabor, Nazareth and Tiberias, even so 
hastily as this, gives one an idea of the country not to be 
obtained from pictures and books. But as compared with 
one who can spend an entire summer, the ordinary tourist is 
to be pitied. He sees the principal places when tired from a 
hard day's ride. He has not the language, and for informa- 
tion must depend on his " Baedeker," which is now on many 
points out of date, and on his dragoman, who thinks he is 
not earning his pound a day if his stories fall below the 
maximum size. He puts up at the best hotels, where Eng- 
lish is spoken, and where everything else is English, and 
accordingly sees less of the life of the people. He may even, 
through his ignorance of the language, fall into disreputable 
habits that, if he be a minister, would shock his congregation 
at home. He hears the muleteers shouting to the pack animals, 
" y'allah, y'allah," and adopts the word as the proper means 
of expressing to the beast that a faster gait is desired. By 
the time this has become a habit with him he is horrified to 
learn that he has been taking the name of God truly ' ' in 
vain," for he has been shouting, "O God, O God," and the 
beast has gone none the faster for it. 
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In a year spent in teaching in the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut, I had picked up some colloquial Arabic previous to 
ray summer trip, and with this scanty stock of phrases to 
start on, I determined to go without English-speaking com- 
panionship, in order to be shut up to the Arabic. Two mules 
were necessary to carry my camp and my servant, and with 
the mules must go two muleteers. I had my own horse, which 
I had bought the previous autumn for thirteen Napoleons. 
A good Cairo twelve-rope tent cost ten Napoleons. A can- 
teen-box and outfit of cooking utensils and cheap tableware, 
sufficient for three persons, was also purchased new, and a 
small folding-table, a camp chair, and two rugs for the floor 
of the tent. The horse must have a feed-bag, a halter, iron 
pins to tie to, and a tether for his hind foot. 

I took a small stock of canned goods, but used very little 
of it, as canned goods are not to be had in sizes economical 
for one person, and nearly everywhere I could live on the 
country. Eggs and chickens are obtainable everywhere. 
Meat can usually be found in the village markets once or 
twice a week. Throughout Syria and Palestine fruit is 
abundant and cheap, apples and apricots in the early summer, 
and grapes, figs and melons in August and September. 
Eastward of the Jordan we found little fruit, except at the 
Circassian settlements at Ammon and Jerash, and in the 
Druze mountains and the neighborhood of Damascus. 
Leben, a form of curdled milk, slightly tart, is a refreshing 
dish in hot weather, and may be had in most villages. The 
canteen can be stocked with good French bread at the larger 
towns, and the native bread is often good. A supply of tea 
and coffee should be taken, and some rice or wheat. Barley 
and straw for the animals, and charcoal for cooking, are pur- 
chased from day to day along the route. 

In engaging animals for the trip, it is customary to engage 
the requisite number of mules, at so much a head, usually 
from fifteen to eighteen piastres, or sixty to seventy-two cents 
a day. At this price the muleteer agrees to go with his 
animal, feed it and himself at his own expense, and do the 
loading and unloading. If he wishes to ride, he must bring 
a donkey for himself, also at his own expense. A contract 
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in writing should be drawn up, specifiying these terms, but 
even in the act of signing it, the muleteer will be resolving 
to steal occasional rations for the donkey from the feed-bag 
of your horse. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success in such a trip as 
this, if you mean by success the maintenance of your horse in 
good travelling condition. For not only is the muleteer prone 
to steal the barley from your horse to feed his own beasts, 
but he thinks that, if he can starve your horse and persuade 
you that the animal's weakness is due to a distemper, he can 
buy it of you for a small sum at the end of the trip, fatten it, 
and sell it at a good price. If necessary, he can easily get 
some village horse-doctor to swear that the horse is sick 
beyond recovery, and worth no more than his hide will bring. 

This necessity of being constantly on one's guard against 
being cheated is, it must be confessed, rather wearing at the 
time. The various small devices for cheating you out of 
a piastre or two are discouraging, sometimes maddening, and 
you ride along, wasting a bright and beautiful day that should 
be given to sacred thoughts, in devising some scheme for 
detecting your muleteer in tricks that you know he is 
practising but cannot prove against him. Yet all these 
trying experiences are, after all, adding to your knowledge 
of the language and of human nature. They are sharpening 
to the wits. In fact, they are just what you came for, and 
what you are paying your money for, and will be among the 
things to be enjoyed and laughed over as you look back on 
them from after years. I shall never forget what fun it was 
when one of my travelling companions in Moab tried to scold 
in " pigeon" Arabic the Madeba Christian who was trying to 
extort from us four Napoleons for a sheep that he had pre- 
sented to us as a gift, and which was worth in the market not 
more than two medjidies ($1.50). 

To travel with a dragoman is of course to escape most of 
these petty trials, but one has to pay for his exemption, and 
the cheating is done " in the lump " instead of at retail. 

To tour without the services of a dragoman requires some 
knowledge of Arabic. If one has the time and means, the 
best plan is to spend a part of the previous winter and spring 
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in Beirlit, where arrangements can be made witli the Syrian 
Protestant College for room and board and instruction in 
Arabic by native students. While acquiring the Arabic, the 
history and topography of the country can be studied, and 
with this well in hand, and with what can be learned from 
the missionaries, college faculty and students as to the 
customs of the country, the tourist starts out prepared to 
make the most of his trip, and to get along with the fewest 
possible annoyances. Many of the points that will rise in 
dispute between him and his muleteers are to be settled by 
precedents rather than by contract, and accordingly it is well 
to be posted on these precedents before starting. 

The trip on which the following figures are based was one 
of seventy-six days and twenty-seven resting days, that is, 
days on which the camp was not moved. I had two mules, 
for which I paid fifteen piastres* a mule for travelling days 
and thirteen piastres a resting day. My man of all work 
received one hundred piastres a month and board. Horse 
feed averaged five piastres a day. I have not included here 
the fee of one Napoleon shared with two companions, for the 
services of an escort from Jerusalem to the Jordan, nor the 
fees shared with the same persons in different proportions 
for the services of Bedouin and Circassian escorts in Moab : — 

Wages of servant 250 piastres. 

f Hire of mules 1565 " 

General expenses 1882 " 

3697 

An average of forty-eight and forty-nine-seventy-sixths 
piastres a day, or about $1.95. 

My outfit, not including my horse, cost 1,638 piastres, 
which, distributed, would add 24^ piastres a day, but nearly 
all of this, consisting, as it does, of Baedeker's "Syria and 
Palestine," a tent, rugs, table, camp stool and canteen, 
remains good for another season, and can then be sold for a 
good share of its costv 

The route taken in this trip was as follows (the camping 

* I piastre=nearly 4 cents. 

f This figure is the remainder after deducting 749 piastres, paid as his share 
by a companion the last month of the trip. 
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places are given in italics and the ancient names in paren- 
theses), from Beirut to Aleih, Zahleh, Ba'lbec, BlMan, 'Ain 
Fiji, Damascus, 'Ain es Shdra, summit of Mt. Hermon, Hasbeya, 
Judeidat, Castle Belfort, Banias (Caesarea Philippi), Tel-el- 
Kadi (Dan), Nahdla on the Waters of Merom, Safed, Tiberias, 
Horns of Hattin, Cana, Nazareth, Mt. Tabor, En-Dor, Nain, 
Zera'in (Jezreel), Jenin (Engannim), Tel Dothan (Dothan), 
Sebastiyeh (Samaria), Nablous (Shechem), Khan Lubban, Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, El-Khalil (Hebron), Bit-Jibrin, Ajlun 
(Eglon), Gaza, Tel el-Hasi (Lachish), 'Askaldn, Esdud 
(Azotus), Ekron, Er-Ramleh, Jerusalem, El-Azariyeh (Beth- 
any), Dead Sea, Jordan, Rtha (Jericho), Tel- Kef r en, 'Arak el- 
Emir, 'Ain-Hesbdn, Hesban (Heshbon), Mddeba, Nebo, 'Ayun 
Musa, Ma'in (Baal-Meon), Mashetta, 'Amman, Jerash, 
Rumtah, Der'at (Edrei), Bosra, Sueda, Kanawat, Mezra'a, Bust 
el-Hariri, Zor'a, Es-SunamSn, Ghabdghib, Damascus, Shtora, 
Aleih. 

The time of the journey included the two hottest months 
of the year, yet no difficulty from the heat was experienced. 
For protection, the pith helmet was nearly always sufficient, 
and the sun umbrella, though carried as a precaution, was 
seldom used. Even at the Dead Sea the heat was not exces- 
sive, and a ride of ten hours that day from Jerusalem to the 
Dead Sea and Jericho was followed by no evil effects. The 
idea that Palestine is too hot in summer for travelling has 
been disproved quite frequently of late by the 5'^oung men 
engaged in teaching in the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beirut, who having no other time than this for extended trips, 
have explored not only Syria and Palestine, but Egypt also at 
this season. Of course the country at this season is not so 
beautiful, the verdure is gone from the fields, which are 
parched and brown, but for purposes of Bible illustration 
there is quite as much to see. The sower does not go forth 
to sow, but the harvesters and gleaners are in the field 
gathering wheat and tares, the ox treadeth out the corn, and 
sharp eyes in the watch-towers of the vineyards guard the 
ripening fruit. 



